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A STATE SPECIALIST ON THE OUTLOOK 
FOR LATIN 

In. the Educational Review, for January, 1921 
(6141-53), there was a very important article entitled 
The Outlook for Latin, by Mr. S. D wight Arms, of the 
University of the State of New York, Specialist in 
Foreign Languages in the Department of Education of 
New York State. 

The facts which Mr. Arms uses as the basis of dis- 
cussion and of forecast he presents in a series of five 
tabulations, which ''have been prepared with great care 
and whose correctness may be relied upon" (pages 42, 
46, 47-48, 49). 

Table I 

Exhibit of Total Enrollments in the Various Foreign 

Languages in All Secondary Regents Schools of New 

York State for a Period or Five Years 

Total en- Ger- 

Year rollment Latin Greek French Spanish man 

IQI4-I5 174320 78565 2226 32722 5244 73189 

1915-16 196824 81437 2364 34816 9460 66992 

1916-17 191087 85770 2244 36788 17174 64135 

1917-18 194659 75i6o 2235 38924 27420 36718 

1918-19 I97H9 69370 2161 56591 32877 11306 

Average for period 

of 5 years 190802 78060 2246 39968 18435 50468 

Average % for period 

cf 5 years 40.9 1.2 20.9 9-1 26.4 

% for 1918-19 35-2 1.1 28.7 16.7 5-8 



Table II 
Exhibit Regarding the Numerical Status of the Various 
Foreign Languages in Three Selected Groups of Typical 
High Schools for the Year 1919-20 

Total en- Span- Ger- 

Type rollment Latin Greek French ish man 

I. 29 schools having enroll- 
ment of less than 100 

students each 1879 1299 . ■ ■ - 652 52 13 

II. 19 schools having en- 
rollment of 100 to 200 

students each 2725 1584 .... 896 247 .... 

III. 18 schools having en- 
rollment of 200 to 1400 

students each 9731 4538 2971 987 39 

Total 14335 7421 • ■ ■ - 4519 1286 52 



Table III 

The Three Largest Cities Outside of Greater New York 

1919-20 

Span- Ger- 

EngHsh Latin Greek French ish man 
Buffalo: 

Hutchinson- Central . . 2or3 662 .... 311 88 118 

Lafayette 1445 782 6 617 135 85 

MastenPark 1356 445 16 361 67 195 

South Park 802 647 16 76 64 23 

Technical 1303 270 71 141 

Total . . .■ 6919 2536 38 1635 425 562 

Rochester: 

East High 1777 833 30 710 124 87 

West High 1689 1048 43 492 108 25 

Total 3466 1881 73 1202 232 112 

Syracuse: 

Blodgett Vocational. . . 1301 254 

Central 1417 969 .... 773 47 48 

North High 564 264 .... 282 7 

Total 3282 1233 1309 47 55 

Composite — Buffalo, Rochester an" Syracuse, igig-2d 

Span- Ger- 

English Latin Greek French ish man 

Buffalo 6919 2536 38 1635 425 562 

Rochester 3466 1881 73 1202 232 112 

Syracuse 3282 1233 .... 1309 47 55 

Total 13667 5650 in 4146 704 729 

Percent 41.3 0.008 30.4 5.2 5.3 



Table IV 

Six Representative F h Schools in Greater New York 
1919-20 

Name of School H. S. en- Span- Ger- 

rollment Latin Greek French ish man 
(English) 

Boys'High 3799 1934 1143 1540 56 

DeWitt Clinton 4674 1319 .... 2059 1618 

ErasmusHall 4051 1797 49 154.6 1347 26 

Girls' High 2152 970 875 666 

Morris 3616 930 1650 1213 .... 

Wadleigh 2932 1102 59 1761 488 .... 

Total 21224 8052. 108 9034 6872 82 

Per cent 37.9 0.005 42.5 32.4 0.004 



Summary-Percentages 

I. Enrollment less than 100. . 69.2 .... 34.7 

II. Enrollment 100 to 200 .... 58.1 .... 32.9 

III. Enrollment 200 to 1400 46.6 30.5 

Composite 51.7 31.5 



2.8 

9.1 

10. 1 



0.4 



Table V 

All High Schools of Greater New York as of March, 1520 
H. S. en- Span- Ger- 

rollment Latin Greek French ish man 

Total 68981 14845 172 20336 28801 532 



9.00.0036 Percent 21.50.0025 29.5 41.80.0077 
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Mr. Arms explains (43) that in Table I, the term 
"total enrollment" means the whole number enrolled in 
all public High Schools and in all Academies constitut- 
ing the University of the State of New York. 

The following observations are suggested by the 
figures: 

1. Great falling off in the number of students in 
German. 

2. Noticeable increase in the number of students 
enrolled in French. 

3. Marked increase in the number studying Spanish. 

4. Persistence and stabilty of Greek thruout the entire 
five-year period. 

5. The favorable showing for Latin. 

Mr. Arms maintains that, in view of the intensity of 
interest in Spanish arising from its supposedly high 
utility value in meeting the needs of modern business in 
connection with South American trade, and in view also 
of the impetus given during the Great War to the study 
of French by sympathy with France, the showing for 
Latin is remarkable. 

The figures presented, taken in connection with the 
exhibits in tables that will follow, afford a convincing 
argument for the vitality of Latin and a safe forecast 
of its security and future prominence as a factor in 
secondary education. The only possible disturbing 
element in the figures is found in the fact that there was 
a falling off in the total numbers enrolled in the foreign 
language classes in 1918-19 as compared with the aver- 
age for the five-year period. This falling off amounted 
to 16,862 students, indicating a decrease of 8.8%. In 
this percentage a tendency to a decrease in all foreign 
language study may be indicated. If that is true, it 
suggests that all friends of linguistic studies, ancient 
and modern, English included, should stand together to 
defend and to fortify each other's field of instruction. 
They should stand thus together in any event, for their 
interests, personal and educational, are akin. The 
propagandist who, in his ardent advocacy of Spanish, 
rails at Latin, is only menacing the structure that his 
hands would rear. In the end the foreign languages will 
stand or fall together. 

In this connection, we may refer to a paper by a 
professor of Romance languages, A. B. Myrick, The 
Ancients and the Moderns: An Entente Cordiale, 
The Classical Weekly 1375-77. This was an 
appeal for cooperation by lovers of the Classics and 
lovers of the Modern Languages. 

Mr. Arms states (44) that the figures for Table II 
"were all obtained at first hand, directly from teachers 
and principals in actual visitation of schools during the 
year 1919-20". 

On this Table Mr. Arms makes the following observa- 
tions (46-47): 

1. In the schools of Type I, the enrollment of Latin is 
twice that of the enrollment in French. 

2. The comparison made in the foregoing item holds 
substantially in the schools of Type II. 

3. Naturally, the relative percentage for Latin is some- 
what lower in schools of Type III, but it still holds 
preponderance over French by a big margin. 

4. The composite showing for Latin in schools of the 
three types is remarkably high, whether considered by 
itself or in its relation to the showing in other foreign 
languages. 



5. French makes a consistently favorable showing thru- 
out the groups. 

6. In the second and third groups, Spanish holds essen- 
tially the status that might be expected for it in schools 
in which undue influence is not exerted in its behalf. 

Two additional facts favorable to Latin must be 
mentioned in connection with this exhibit: 

First, the tabulation contains no showing of the large 
number of students in the school enrollment who have 
studied Latin in the progress of their courses but were 
not enrolled in Latin classes at the time the statistics 
were taken. 

Second, only two of the private academies are in- 
cluded in the lists covered by the tables. In view of the 
fact that Latin is in great favor in the academies and 
that the enrollment in such classes is correspondingly 
heavy, the figures for. schools of that type, if included, 
would raise appreciably the percentages indicated for 
Latin. The same remark is applicable to the effect on 
percentages that would result from including in the 
count all pupils in these schools who at some time in 
their courses have been enrolled in Latin classes. 

On Table III, Mr. Arms makes the following remarks 
(48): 

1 . In this exhibit English is made the basis of determin- 
ing the total enrollment. Since essentially all pupils 
in the secondary schools of New York state are enrolled 
in the English classes, the figures are substantially exact. 

2. The list of high schools is complete for each city. 

3. Two large vocational high schools in which no Latin 
is offered are included in the exhibit. 

4. In these cities there is a considerable number of large 
Catholic academies and other private secondary schools 
in which the enrollments in Latin are exceptionally 
large. If these were included in the figures, the show- 
ing for Latin would be still more favorable. 

5. The composite exhibit is particularly favorable for 
Latin. Its percentage is higher than the state average 
for the 5-year period shown in Table I. 

6. French shows normal strength. 

7. Spanish is a poor third, competing closely with 
German for the lowest place on the list. 

A complete exhibit based on the exhibits in Tables II 
and III gives an average percentage for Latin for all 
schools, large and small, outside of Greater New York of 
4^-7%; for French, 30.9%; for Spanish, 7.1%. 

Mr. Arms then notes (48) that such decrease as there 
has been in the number of students enrolled in Latin in 
the State of New York is not to be ascribed to losses in 
the State as a whole outside of Greater New York, but 
rather to a falling off in recent years in the number of 
students pursuing Latin in New York City. But even 
in New York City, he says, Latin has held well in certain 
Schools. These Schools are represented in Table IV. 
The six Schools represented in that table include three 
Schools in the Borough of Brooklyn and three in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. Two are Schools exclusively for 
boys, two exclusively for girls, and two for boys and 
girls. 

The percentage of pupils enrolled in Latin in these 
Schools during the past school year (1919-1920) was 
only slightly below the average for the State during the 
five-year period represented in Table I. 

Table V, however, shows heavy losses in Greater New 
York. Mr. Arms believes (50), however, that even 
with the handicap of Greater New York, the exhibits 
made by him in his article 
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warrant the belief that the figures for the past year, 
when complete, will show an upward swing in the per- 
centage for Latin, and that this percentage will show 
good gains within the next few years. For it appears 
pretty certain that Spanish has reached its crest and 
that the next two or three years will witness a marked 
falling off in the number pursuing it in the high schools 
of New York City. However that may be, it is clear 
that the abnormal increase in the number taking Span- 
ish is largely responsible for the losses in Latin. Stimu- 
lated by propaganda and fostered by exaggerated 
notions regarding its utility for business purposes, 
Spanish has certainly traveled fast and far in Greater 
New York within the past three years. 

One* can understand how in the unwholesome ambi- 
tions and rivalries of a big city, amid its moil and toil, 
its seething commercial activities and its urgent indus- 
trial demands, the conception of true values in educa- 
tion falls out of perspective, and how the immediate 
and less worthy motives in school life gain a footing 
beyond their deserts. It is not so much what a given 
study may do for a boy in putting him afield in his 
preparation for the job as what he thinks it will do for 
him that will influence his decision in taking up that 
study. This remark is peculiarly pertinent to the 
Spanish situation in New York. The boys have seen 
visions and dreamed dreams of wonderful opportunities 
to be grasped by those who know Spanish — opportuni- 
ties to represent business houses in South America, 
where one only needs to know how to read, write, and 
speak Spanish to possess the open sesame to preferment 
and to fortune. "Read, write, and speak Spanish" — ■ 
there's the rub. A college professor, gifted in epigram, 
says that, "if the boy has the Spanish, he can not get 
the job, and if he gets the job, he will not have the 
Spanish". Probably not one in a hundred of all who 
are now studying Spanish in New York City will ever 
utilize for the purposes of business the little knowledge 
that he acquires. For the college professor is right, the 
jobs will be few and those who get them will need to 
know Spanish thoroly in its technical as well as in its 
general aspects. He will not acquire such knowledge in 
a year or two of desultory study in a high school. And 
so it seems likely that in the reaction that has already 
begun, Spanish will lose ground rapidly. From such 
a reaction Latin will be the gainer. 

What Mr. Arms says about the future of Spanish in 
the Schools of New York City recalls to me my pre- 
diction, in The Classical Weekly 10.121, nearly four 
years ago, "that the experience of the next five or ten 
years will prove that to American boys and girls -the 
commercial value of a knowledge of Spanish is extremely 
small". When he says that a pupil will not acquire a 
thorough knowledge of Spanish in a year or two of 
desultory <or even by the most intense study, for four 
years > in a High School, he makes one think of what 
Mr. W. R. Price, New York State Expert in Modern 
Languages, wrote about the poor teachers of Modern 
Languages in that State and the poor results of their 
teaching (The School Review: abstracted in The 
Classical Weekly 7.160). Teachers of. the Classics 
who are weary of hearing remarks or of reading articles 
that seem to imply that they are the only poorly 
equipped teachers in the world and that in Classics alone 
do the results of teaching fail to equal the fondest 
dreams of teachers will do well to read (again) that fine 
paper by Professor C. H. Grandgent, of Harvard Uni- 



versity, Is Modern Language Teaching a Failure? (The 
School Review 15.513-534: for an extended notice of 
it see The Classical Weekly 4.74-77, 82-83). Mr. 
Arms's hint that the recent marked increase in the 
number of pupils in New York City Schools studying 
Spanish has been due to propaganda is confirmed by 
current rumor. The work in Modern Languages in those 
Schools has recently been in charge of a man whose 
specialty is Spanish, and who betrayed at once his lack 
of breadth and vision and his bias by telling The New 
York Classical Clubon March 16, 1918, that he thought 
it best for pupils to begin a Romance language before 
taking up Latin (The Classical Weekly 11.192). 
See also some remarks in the Journal of Education 
87.177-179 (February 13, 1919), by Mr. S. M. Waxman, 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Boston 
University, under the caption, A Jeremiad on Modern 
Language Teaching (The Classical Weekly 12.208). 
Mr. Arms points out (51) that there are such long 
delays in the issuing of national reports on educational 
matters that such reports, by the time they do at last 
appear, are already in the category of things "flat, stale 
and unprofitable" (51-52): 

Accordingly, one who wishes to make any investigations 
as to educational trends in the various fields of study 
must limit his studies to a circumscribed area from 
which he may obtain data by correspondence and by 
questionnaire. It is to be hoped that studies similar to 
these presented in this paper may be undertaken by the 
friends of Latin in other states. Dependable informa- 
tion from two or three typical states in New England, 
in the South, in the Near West, in the Mississippi 
Valley, in the Rocky Mountain region and on the 
Pacific Coast, on the basis of which composite exhibits 
might be prepared, would be worth far more than any 
amount of opinion, of assertion or of impressions arising 
from the talk heard in gatherings of teachers. Not 
infrequently one sees in the Classical Journal the state- 
ment that Latin is holding well in this state or that. 
But in the absence of reinforcement by trustworthy and 
adequate statistics such statements are unconvincing. 

The concluding paragraphs of Mr. Arms's paper are 
of first importance to teachers of Latin (and of Greek) 
in the Colleges. I therefore quote them, verbatim 
(52-53): 

There is one field of investigation affecting the out- 
look for Latin that has not been explored — at least not 
in recent years. It relates to the outlook for Latin in 
the colleges. It would be interesting and informing to 
know in a broad and fairly complete way, by sections 
of the country, similar to those suggested in the fore- 
going paragraph: 

1. What proportion of the colleges are requiring three 
years or more of Latin for admission to their liberal 
arts courses? 

2. How many of them are requiring no Latin in college 
for the B.A. degree? 

3. How many of them require only one year of Latin in 
college for the B.A. degree? 

4. How many students in these groups of colleges are 
majoring in Latin, and 

5. How many of the latter group are pursuing Latin 
extensively with the thought of teaching it? 
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We are not quite so completely without information 
on these points as Mr. Arms seems to think. For part 
of the subject to which he refers, the matter of require- 
ments in Latin and Greek, reference may be made to the 
following papers: A Study of Requirements in Latin 
and Greek, Especially in the Eastern Institutions, for 
the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, by Professors C. C. 
BushnellandP.O. Place, of Syracuse University, 1916, 
(see The Classical Weekly 10.40); Why the Full 
Latin Requirement Should Be Kept (a presentation of 
material prepared by the Latin Departments of Mt. 
Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley Colleges: 
reprinted by the American Classical League, as Publica- 
tion No. 11); Latin and the A.B. Degree, Charles W. 
Eliot, Publications of the General Education Board, 
"Occasional Papers, No. 5" (1917); Studies of Latin 
and Greek in The New England Colleges, H. D. Brack- 
ett, The Classical Journal 16. 363-365 (March 1921). 



REVIEWS 

Deception in Plautus: A Study in the Technique of 
Roman Comedy. By Helen E. Wieand. Boston: 
Richard Badger, The Gorhatn Press (1920). 
Pp. 198. $1.50. 
The author first discusses (9-15) the prominence of 
deception as an element in the comedies of Plautus, 
finding trickery of some sort in all the plays except 
the Stichus. Next comes an analysis of the Bacchides 
(16-26); this play was selected for analysis because 
it contains a large amount of deception and is in other 
respects a typical Plautine play. This analysis is 
followed by a comparison of the Bacchides with the 
other comedies (26-5 1 ) . We then have a full discussion 
of the technique of deception (52-144), under the heads 
of Methods (52-64), Inter-relation of Plans and Com- 
pleted Action (64-126), and Special Details (136-144). 
Of the two remaining chapters one, IV (145-167), is 
devoted to the Application of Facts <doubtless the 
author means the facts already brought out by her 
discussions> to Higher Criticism, i.e. to coniaminalio 
and retraclatio, and the other, V (168-191) to Sources 
of the Element of Deception. The book concludes 
with a bibliography (193-198). The work is well and 
carefully done, and the book is attractively printed and 
bound. 
University of Pennsylvania. JOHN C. ROLFE. 



Hellenic Conceptions of Peace. (Studies in History, 

Economics, and Public Law, Edited by the Faculty 

of Political Science of Columbia University, 

LXXXIV, 395-534). By Wallace E. Caldwell. 

New York: Columbia University; Longmans, 

Green and Co., Agents (1919). Pp. 140. $1.25. 

In this book, submitted, for the degree of Doctor of 

Philosophy, to the Faculty of Political Science in 

Columbia University, Dr. Caldwell gives a summary 

of Greek history from Minoan times to the battle of 

Chaeronea in 338 B. C, and discusses the ideas on 



peace and war expressed by the Greeks of various 
periods in their literature, ending with the orations of 
Isocrates. The first chapter, The Epic Age (9-37), is 
based chiefly on the Iliad, but includes also the Odyssey, 
the Epic Cycle, and Hesiod. It contains frequent 
references to the poems themselves and a good many 
quotations. Chapter II, entitled The Early Period of 
the City-States (38-66), deals with the lyric poets, 
such as Callinus, Archilochus, Alcaeus, and the rest, 
and with Theognis. Chapter III is divided into two 
parts. The first, entitled The Persian Wars and 
Hellenic Peace (67-80), quotes chiefly from Aeschylus, 
Pindar, and Bacchylides; the second part, The Age of 
Pericles (80-86), quotes chiefly from Sophocles. Chap- 
ter IV, The Peloponnesian War (87-107), refers often 
to Euripides, Aristophanes, and, of course, Thucydides. 
Finally, Chapter V, The Fourth Century (108-139), is 
based largely on Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle, and 
the orators Demosthenes and Isocrates. 

A summary of Greek history in so short a compass 
is necessarily confined to brief statements of the most 
important facts. The selection of facts, as well as the 
arrangement and the presentation of them, is good. 
The sketch is pleasant reading even for those familiar 
with the subject. But such an array of facts briefly 
stated becomes somewhat monotonous. The author, 
moreover, is open to the criticism that he is too depend- 
ent upon the old traditions based upon the literature 
as it stands. For example, he says (13): "Traditions 
recorded these things and indicated that the ruler of 
Mycenae was over lord of all, strong enough to call on 
all for their services and to obtain them". There is 
little new in the book, either in the facts presented or in 
the deductions from them. Only rarely does the author 
express his own convictions, as in note 4 on page 34, or 
in the last paragraph on page 139. In a few cases his 
judgment is at least questionable. On page 39 he 
says: "Most early wars, therefore, were fought for the 
possession of territory"; if he is thinking of the wars 
of the seventh century I think he is mistaken. On page 
47 he says: "The most important and ever-present 
impulse to peace and unity after religion was to be 
found in commerce". It would be equally true to say 
that commercial interests caused some of the most 
destructive wars. On page 83 he says: "The Athen- 
ian > empire was an organization for the perpetuation 
of democracy"; I think it was an organization for the 
promotion of the power and prosperity of Athens. 
As history the historical portions of this book are too 
condensed and too familiar to be very useful. 

The main purpose of this historical summary, how- 
ever, is to afford a background for the discussion 
announced in the title, and to show the results of the 
efforts made by the Greeks to secure peace among 
themselves (see the Preface, 6). Throughout the 
whole course of Greek history "War remained a cus- 
tomary part of the citizen's existence" (50). It was 
inevitable, then, that thoughts about peace and war 
occupied the minds of the Greeks in all periods, and 



